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SOME SUGGESTIONS ON ESSENTIALS 


I heard a college president say from a pulpit recently 
that the reason Mary immortalized herself when she 
broke the alabaster box of spikenard and anointed 
Christ’s body in advance for the burial, was that she 
disregarded all the established methods of opening 
alabaster boxes and of anointing for burial, and acted 
as her love prompted her. 

Those who were indignant with her and complained 
of the waste of such precious ointment could doubtless 
have given her the proper method—in fact they pro- 
ceeded to point out her error in method of procedure. 
But she, without method, and guided only by love, gained 
what no one of her methodical critics gained, that is, 
her Lord’s approval. 

The greatest teachers are those who, like Mary, can 
disregard method, and by some divine inspiration, or 
intuition, or love can attain the goal. I admit that 
there have been some who by their superior ability and 
by their almost divine endowments have stood forth as 
eminent teachers. I even add this that natural ability 
without method has more often brought praiseworthy 
results than have all the methods of all the schools, in 
the absence of natural ability. I likewise maintain that 
many a man has stood forth before his class, self- 
sufficient and self-satisfied, thinking he possessed natural 
ability, and has utterly failed as a teacher. I therefore 
conclude that since most of us are not born with any 
extraordinary ability, and donot catch the heavenly fires 
of inspiration from our love of teaching, we shall be 
obliged to avail ourselves of all the help that others can 
give us, if we aspire to be that indescribable ‘‘prae- 
clarum ac singulare’’ something, a good Latin teacher. 

A teacher of philosophy has summed up all the known 
psychology of teaching in three rules, something like this: 


1. Know something to teach. 

2. Teach something worth knowing. 

3. Put your teaching within range of the experiences 
of those whom you would teach. 


As a class, we Latin teachers are not above criticism 
on the first point. We do not know our subject as well 
as we should, so long as one-fourth of our number has 
not studied Latin beyond the secondary courses. As 
regards the second point, we claim (and I think the 
Investigation adds strength to our claim) that no 
subject in the high school curriculum has a content 
more worthy of being taught than ours. 

The third requirement,that we put our worthy subject 
matter within the range of the experiences of those we 
would teach, is one that calls for our utmost in the 
way of skill in connection with each and every recitation. 
And it means that we speak in as many voices as there 
are children to be taught. 


* %* * 


Another practice that must become more common 
if we are to obtain our goal of progressive development 
of the power to read and understand Latin, is the use 
of thought questions, and the stressing of thought. 
We have been prone to think that translation is the one 
goal of our instruction. The teacher must include 
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thought questions in his own daily preparation if his 
questions are to be the best. Much of our Caesar and 
Cicero work has been defective because we failed to give 
the student an impression that he was reading a con- 
tinuous, connected story. When the book was out of 
his hand, there was not in his head any clear con- 
ception of what he had read. 

If you are unable to sympathize with the boy or girl 
who cannot, after giving an acceptable translation of 
the passage, close his book and give the substance of 
what he has said, let me suggest an experiment with 
yourself which will give you a keener appreciation of 
the boy’s difficulty. 

Attend a lecture given by a man of foreign birth who 
speaks English correctly so far as the usage of words is 
concerned, but whose accent, inflection, and intonation 
are very different from ours. With his first sentence 
you realize that he is one “‘not to the language born.” 
You discover that you have to pay close attention. 
You soon find that you cannot catch each word as he 
utters it, but that you must think back to the last word 
or to several preceding words; or you may have to wait 
and hold that unknown word in mind until he utters a 
few more before you are sure what it was. And when he 
gets to the end of the sentence, you congratulate yourself 
and say, ‘“There, now, I have picked up those uncertain 
words, and I therefore have an understanding of the 
whole sentence.” 

Thus straining your attention, you follow him through 
the entire lecture (provided it is interesting and you 
have the power of holding your thoughts to his subject) 
and when the speaker has finished and your companion 
complains that he could not get the meaning, you say 
that you were able to understand every word. Then 
suppose you try to give your friend a resumé of the 
lecture. How accurate an outline of it can you prepare? 
Can you summarize, can you point out the connection 


of certain sentences that you remember_with what.. 


went before and after? Such an experiment with one’s 
self will create a better understanding of the difficulty 
of the boy who is told to think of all the possibilities 
of each word as he comes to it; to hold his judgment as 
to the meaning or construction of each word in suspense 
until some other has thrown light on it; and to reserve 
his final decision about the whole until the last word is 
reached. When the mind is too engrossed with indi- 
vidual words and sentences, there seem to be no idle 
faculties to go back and gather up the preceding 
sentences, tie them all together, and leave in the 
memory a connected whole. 

The reason our students have not carried with them 
clearer conceptions of the content has been our failure 
to teach for thought as well as for translation. We 
have taught too much for translation alone. There 
should be daily thought questions beginning with the 
first connected paragraph of the first year and continu- 
ing throughout the entire course. 


—Excerpts from a paper entitled Some Suggestions Re- 
garding Essentials, written by T. JENNIE GREEN, State 
College for Teachers, Kirksville, Mo., and read before 
a meeting of the OWA STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 
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ONE OF A ROMAN SCHOOLBOY’S HANDICAPS 


Until several hundred years after Christ, manuscripts 
of Latin authors were written in scriptura continua; 
that is, the letters followed each other at even spaces 
without being grouped into words. In inscriptions on 
stone and bronze we find the words separated from 
each other by dots or spaces as early as 200 B. C. 
It continued to be rather the regular practice in in- 
scriptions. When we consider how much it helps in 
reading to have the letters grouped into words for us, 
it seems strange that the book-hand kept to the 
scriptura continua so long. Perhaps the beauty and 
regularity of the solid, even lines was thought to be 
more consistent with the dignity of literary works, and 
since they were to be read by people of education the 
concession to ease of reading implied in separating the 
words was thought unnecessary. The Latin word 
legere, which meant ‘to gather,’ came to mean ‘to read’ 
from this fundamental operation of reading, the picking 
out of the word groups from a continuous stream of 
letters. The difficulty of this operation led Quintilian 
(Inst. Orat.i. 1. 30-34) to advise teachers to have their 
pupils quite proficient in the quick and sure apprehension 
of syllables and then of words before venturing to have 
them read sentences; and to proceed slowly, striving 
for accuracy, until practice had made them able to 
pick out the words rapidly without error. 

How much the use of scriptura continua increased the 
difficulty of reading can be tested by reading the follow- 
ing copies of a few lines from two manuscripts. The 
first (Plin. Epp. iii. 3, init.) is from the Morgan Frag- 
ment of Pliny’s Letters (M 462, The Pierpont Morgan 
Library, New York), written about 500 A. D. The 
second (Plin. Epp. ii. 20, 7-10) is from MS B of Pliny’s 
Letters (Ashburnham R 98, Laurentian Library, 
Florence, Italy) written in the ninth century. It will 
be noticed that separation of words is partly practiced 
in the second by the scribe. An occasional tick has 
been added above or below the line by some user of the 
MS to mark the end of a word. Some of the marks of 
punctuation are also later additions to the MS. These 
MSS were of the practical, every day sort, made for 
use; not of the elegant de luxe style used in copies made 
for presentation, or for rich and titled book collectors. 
Both are here reproduced from plates in Lowe and 
Rand’s, A Sixth Century Fragment of the Letters of 
Pliny the Younger, published by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, Washington, D. C 


saluteas- 

VOWATRE TS AN 
+ q: avo 

F VE RITE NITAR 
Lisexsistatequide oy. 
Lipate 

MUSE TIANCLARUS SPECTATUSCONTICe 

DE Carp MT ADE 
stm 


Plin. Epp. iii. 3, init. The Morgan Fragment M. 462. 
The Pierpont Morgan Library, New York. 


Transcription 
Piscat* Vale 
C: Plinius: Corelliae’ Salutem: 
Cum patrem tuum gravissimum et san 
ctissimum uirum suspexerim magis 
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an amauerim dubitem teq(ue) in memo 
riam eius et in honorem tuum inuice 
diligam cupiam necesse est atq(ue) etia(m) 
quantum in me fuerit enitar ut filius 

tuus auo similis exsistat equidem 

malo materno quamqam illi pater 

nus etiam clarus spectatus contige 

rit pater quoq(ue) et patruus inlustri lau 
de conspicui quib(us) omnib(us) ita demum 
similis adolescet sibi inbutus hones 

tis artib(us) fuerit quas plurimum refer 


Translation 
C. Pliny to Corellia, Greetings 


“It is not easy to determine whether my love or 
esteem were greater, for that grave and saintly man 
your father; while both in respect to his memory, and 
your own virtues, I have the tenderest value for you. 
Can I fail then towish, and by every means in my power 
endeavour, that your son may grow to resemble his 
paternal, or (better still, to my thinking) his maternal 
grandfather? Though I express this preference, I am 
well aware his paternal grandfather was a man of great 
note and celebrity, as his father and father’s brother 
were also of the highest distinction. The one method 
to train him up in the likeness of these valuable men 
is early to season his mind with polite learning and 
useful knowledge.”’..... 


—Quoted from the LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 
Published in the United States by G. Pp. PUTNAM’S SONS 


Lin 
regarent: poltquamfignacum tir 
murazp fonam queme: . 


dial 
amor nf 


Adfignan dum: aurcl: 


Plin. Epp. ii. 20, 7-10. MS B=Ashburnham R 98 
Laurentian Library, Florence, Italy. 


—Adapted from a paragraph in a paper on THE MIND OF THE 
SCRIBE, read before the Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South by s. E. stout, Indiana University. The paper is to 
be published in the CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


TIMELY PUBLICATIONS 


Inasmuch as teachers are often handicapped in con- 
nection with sight reading by not having sufficient 
material in a convenient and inexpensive form at hand 
for meeting their needs, the editor has been running in 
each issue of the NOTES since January a_ passage 
suitable for translation at sight, and has published 
several LATIN NOTES SUPPLEMENTS containing similar 
material. The passage that follows illustrates the 
character of the contents of SUPPLEMENTS XvII and 
xvill (made up of passages from Caesar’s Gallic 
and Civil Wars) and indicates the way in which the 
selections have been prepared for class use. Several 
pictures accompany the text. 
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A Tribute to a Foe 


The long siege of Avaricum by Caesar’s legions is ended by a 
desperate struggle in which the Romans are victorious. The 
Gauls display remarkable bravery in defending the walls—so 
much so that Caesar pauses in his narrative to relate a con- 
spicuous instance. 

Cum in omnibus locis, cénstimpta iam reliqua parte 
noctis, pugndrétur semperque hostibus spés victdriae 
redintegrarétur, e6 magis, quod deustds' pluteds? 
turrium vidébant nec facile adire apertds* ad auxilian- 
dum animadvertébant, semperque ipsi recentés défessis 
succéderent omnemque Galliae salfitem in illo véstigio* 
temporis positam arbitrarentur, accidit inspectantibus 
nobis quod® dignum memoria visum praetereundum 
non existimavimus. Quidam ante portam oppidi Gallus 
per mantis sébi® ac picis’ traditas glébas* in ignem é 
regione® turris prdiciébat; scorpidne’? ab latere dextro 
trdiectus exanimatusque concidit. Hune ex proximis 
finus iacentem transgressus eddem ills mfinere fungé- 
batur;!! eadem ratidne scorpidnis exanimato alteri 
successit tertius et tertid qudrtus, nec prius ille est 4 
propugnatoribus” vacuus relictus locus quam restinctd 
aggere atque omni parte submdtis hostibus finis est 
pugnandi factus. 

—Caesar, B.G., VII, 25 | 

‘deustos, burned; supply esse 

2pluteos, breastworks 

Sapertos, exposed; supply milites or nostros (subject of adire) 

4vestigio, moment, instant 

5quod: supply id; construe with accidit 

6sebi, of tallow 

Tpicis, pitch 

’glebas, lumps 

%e regione, directly in front of 

Mscorpione, by a missile from a scorpion 

Ufungebatur, performed 

“propugnatoribus, defenders 


A METHOD OF APPROACH TO TRANSLATION: 
A LESSON FOR A JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL CLASS 


Prepared by MASON D. GRAY for use in the Junior 
High Schools at Rochester, New York 


The Broken Dike 


You probably know the story of ‘‘The Broken Dike,” 
and with this general knowledge in mind, read the 
paragraph which follows, and see how much of the story 
you can get from several successive readings. 

Cimbri terram habitant miram, nam dceanus técta 
agrosque agricolarum saepe inundat. Incolae fossis 
tumulisque magnis unddrum violentiam coércent; 
aliquand6 tamen aqua claustra déturbat et vastat 
terram. Forte erat tumulus validus; iam apparet 
parva rima; mox via magna patébit et terram superd- 
bunt undae. At periculum videt puer parvus; statim 
dextra mani rimam implet coércetque aquam. 

Now read again the first sentence beginning with 
Cimbri, grouping carefully on the basis of form. What 
do you think the sentence means? 

Study in detail: 

The Cimbri were a people living in the north of Ger- 
many. Form’ Translate (omitting pred. nom.). 

gerram solves what’ Translate. What must be coming? 

Telling what? 

Part of speech of miram? Agrees with? Significance 
of position? Solve meaning by connection with 
“‘miracle.”’ 

Significance of nam? 

oceanus is practically English. 

Possible forms of tecta? Which must it be? If there 
were any question, how does agrosque settle it? 
Translate. 

Solve tecta by the fact that it is coordinate with agros. 

Inundat is almost English. What is the meaning of 
“undulate?”’ 

What is the general meaning of the sentence? Translate. 

Read the next sentence through terram, grouping 
carefully, doing your best to follow the story. 

Study in detail: 


What part of speech is.incolae? What related Latin 
verb solves its meaning? Translate. Which more 
probable? 

Possible forms of fossis? Which must it be? Telling 
what? Name of idea? What other word is in the 
same construction ? 

Significance of que? 

Solve the meaning of tumulis by the fact that it is co- 
ordinate with fossts. 

Part of speech of undarum? Nom. sing.? Solve by 
association with the related Latin verb in the pre- 
ceding sentence. With what noun does undarum go? 

violentiam is English. Solves what? What must be 
coming? 

coércent is of what conjugation? What shows it? Give 
the stem vowel of each of the four conjugations. 

What English derivative, assisted by context, solves the 
meaning of this word? 

What does tamen show to be the relationship of this 
sentence to the preceding? 

claustra is neuter; therefore, what case must it be? 
Translate. 

To what must claustra refer? What is a “cloister’’? 

Give the general meaning of the sentence. Translate. 

Read the next sentence through undae with ali of your 
attention directed to getting the story. 

Study in detail: . 

What must be coming after erat? 

What English adverb can we introduce with erat and 
thus keep the order? 

tam is an adverb similar in meaning to nunc. What 
must be coming after apparet? Telling what? 

What part of speech is rima? Your knowledge of the 
story should tell you what it means. 

What does patebit tell? Divide into stem, tense sign, 
and personal ending. What tense is it? Conjuga- 
tion? What must be its meaning? Significance 
of et? 

Translate terram. What two things must still be 
coming? 

Divide superabunt into stem, tense sign, and personal 
ending. bu is the same as what? What must still be 
coming? In what form? 

What is the general meaning of the sentence? Translate. 

Read the next sentence carefully in Latin, grouping on 
the basis of form. What further progress does the 
story make? 

Study in detail: 

Significance of at? What relationship does aé show that 
the following sentence has to the preceding sentence? 

Possible forms of periculum? Translate four ways, 
omitting pred. nom. Which is most likely? 

videt solves what? What must be coming? In what 
form? 

What is the case of dextra manu? manu must be of 
what declension? Give the significant vowels of the 
five declensions and remember that the ablative 
singular of each of the five declensions ends in the 
stem vowel. 

What does the group teil? What does “dexterity” 
mean? 

What is the general meaning of this sentence? Trans- 
late. 


The Ephebic Oath 


The name ephebus (€$n8os) was applied to Athen- 
ian youths between the ages of eighteen and twenty. 
Military training began after the ephebi were solemnly 
introduced before the people assembled in the theatre, 
and presented with a shield anda lance. Thus equipped 
they were led to the temple of Aglauros, and there took 
an oath by which they pledged themselves never to 
disgrace their arms or to desert their comrades; to fight 
to the last in defense of their country, its altars and 
hearths; to leave their country not in a worse, but in a 
better state than they found it; to obey the magistrates 
and the laws; to resist all attempts to subvert the 
institutions of Athens, and, finally, to respect the 
religion of their forefathers. 
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MATERIAL FOR DISTRIBUTION 
(For a list complete to January 15, 1926, write for Leaflet II.) 
I. IN MIMEOGRAPHED AND PRINTED FORM 


This material is lent to teachers upon payment of postage, or is 
sold for five cents per item unless otherwise indicated. The number- 
ing 1s continued from the May issue (1926). 


193. 
194. 


The Judgment of Paris—a very short play in English, by 
Edith R. Godsey, Washington, D. C. 

Principles underlying the Latin course in the Junior High 
Schools of Rochester, New York. 


Collateral reading in English dealing with the legends of 
early Rome—a list of books and page references, compiled 
by Mason D. Gray, Rochester, New York. 

Two beginning Latin lessons illustrating the term ‘functional 

approach,” by W. L. Carr, University of Michigan. 

Comments on the special grouping of Latin pupils and a 

midterm Latin prognosis test. Contributed by the chairman 

of the Latin Department in the Newtown High School, 

New York City. 

A True False test for comprehension, based upon chapter III 

of the Oration for Archias. Prepared by Frances M. Ander- 

son in connection with a class for the training of Latin 
teachers at the University of Minnesota. 

A very brief but interesting summary of Greek literature, 

suitable for freshman college classes as well as for the mature 

high school pupil. This appears as Lesson XIII in the 
publication known as “‘Little Studies in Greek.’’ Ten cents. 

. A brief but interesting account of Greek art, suitable for use 

in freshman college classes and for senior pupils in high 

school. This appears as Lesson XIV in the publication 
known as “‘Little Studies in Greek.” Ten cents. 

Samples of papyrus from Sicily, approximately 2x3 inches. 

Price 5 cents. 

. Roman Baths, a seven-page klet with paper cover, 
containing a concise account of tte Roman Baths, together 
with illustrations. Prepared by M. Julia Bentley, Hughes 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. Single copies, 20 cents; 
15 and 10 cents for quantities. Not sent as a loan. 

. Four cuts, 6 by 4 inches, showing certain connections be- 
tween the study of Latin and modern life. Suitable for the 
Bulletin Board. Per set, 12 cents plus postage. Not sent as 
a loan. 

. A list of Latin drill books and exercises; also charts. 

. A wall chart for recording collateral reading in the Junior 
High Schools of Rochester, New York. 

. Syllabus of Topics for Lectures on Greek Civilization. 

Contributed by the Greek Department of Brown University. 

Not for sale. 


195. 


196. 
197. 


198. 


199. 


201. 


Il. LATIN NOTES SUPPLEMENTS 


Note: Inasmuch as numbers I-XVI are well known, their titles 
will in most cases be listed in abbreviated form. Unless otherwise 
stated the price of each item is ten cents plus postage. 


I. English Pronunciation of Proper Names in the Aeneid; 
a new edition by Dr. E. H. Sturtevant, Yale University 
II. Vergilian Allusions in English Literature 
III. A Bibliography for the Study of Vergil, by Professor 
Nelson McCrea, Columbia University 

IV. Famous Stories About the Romans; Easy Latin Nar- 

rative for First-Year Pupils. Ten cents; five cents for 

30 or more 

. Twenty Interesting Stories about Caesar; Translated 
from Classical Authors. Ten cents; five cents for 30 or 
more 

. Programs for Classical Clubs. Twenty-five cents. 

. A Catechism for the Progressive Latin Teacher, by 
Dr. Gonzalez Lodge, Teachers College. 

. Latin Cross Word Puzzles. Ten cents; five cents for 30 
or more 

. Latin Grammar Speaks: An Operetta. Single copies 
twenty-five cents 

. A List of Books and Other Equipment 

. Reading Content for the First Two Years 

. Summary of Warde Fowler’s Roman Festivals 

. Cicero’s Literary Style as a Basis for the Study of 
English Expression 

. Easy Latin Stories from English Texts, Suitable for 
Use in the First Year. Ten cents; five cents for 30 or 
more 

. Stories about the Roman Forum (with illustrations). 
Fifteen cents 

. Passages in Historical Novels Descriptive of Roman 
Life 

. Sight Passages from Caesar’s Gallic War (including 

several from the Civil War). Prepared by teachers in 

the Central High School at Washington, D. C. Ten 

cents; five cents for 30 or more 

More Sight Passages from Caesar's Gallic and Civil 

Wars. Annotated by Katherine Goetzinger, Teachers 

College. Ten cents; five cents for 30 or more 


XVIII. 
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XIX. Interesting Notes on Certain Points in Cicero’s First 
Oration against Catiline. Prepared by Professor Harry 
J. Leon, University of Texas. Ten cents. (Ready in 
October.) 

The Value of One Year of the Study of Greek. B 
Anna P. McVay, Wadleigh High School, New York 
City. (Ready in October.) 


Ill. BULLETINS 


unior High School Latin. Prepared by students in Professor 
L. Carr’s Class at Teachers College in the Summer of 

1924. Sent out as a loan only. 
Pictures for the Classical Teacher; an extensive list of 
photographs and prints classified under important topics; 
catalogue numbers, sizes, and approximate prices indicated. 
Price 25 cents. 
A Guide for the Study of Roman Private Life; an elaborate 
bibliography with page and chapter references classified 
under topics. Prepared by Professor Walton Brooks 
McDaniel, University of Pennsylvania. Suitable for college 
teachers as well as for instructors in secondary schools, 
Twenty-five cents. 


IV. LITTLE STUDIES IN GREEK 
A series of fourteen lessons designed to acquaint teachers and 
pupils with some of the important points of the Greek language. 
Prepared by Dr. Jane Carter of Hunter College, New York City. 
Published and sold by the Service Bureau of Classical Teachers. 
Price per set $1.40. Single copies ten cents. 


V. ROME AND THE ROMANS 
Three booklets dealing with Roman life. (See numbers 171, 172, 
and 202 under Mimeographed and Printed Material.) 
VI. LATIN NOTES 


Bound volumes of Latin Notes for the last three years. 
Price for each year $1.15. 


XX. 


I. 


II. 


Il. 


INTERESTING INFORMATION 


Stars and Their Stories, by Muriel Kinney. pb. ap- 
PLETON AND COMPANY, N. Y. $1.25. Simple and 
interesting accounts of the Greek myths which are 
associated with the constellations. Suitable for the use 
of young pupils. 

Six Latin Dialogues, by Mary Virginia Clarke, 
Westport Junior High School, Kansas City, Mo. THE 
PALMER COMPANY, Boston. 25 cents. For use in the 
first year. 

Orbis Vivus, Introductory Lessons in Latin for 
Seven-Year-Olds, by Ella Frances Lynch, Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. These Lessons are in manuscript form and cover 
only the first part of the year. Price 40 cents. Address 
author. 


Selected Latin Vocabularies for Study and Review, 
Edited with Related English Words by Stephen A. 
Hurlbut, st. ALBAN’S PRESS, Mt. St. Alban, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 50 cents; $4.00adozen. By the same author, 
Words Occurring in Elementary Latin which are Cog- 
nate in Latin and English, a 12-page pamphlet. Price 
10 cents. 

Leaflets on the Application of Latin Vocabulary to 
Other Subjects in the Curriculum (French, Italian, 
Spanish, Commercial, Biology, Physics, Mathematics, 
Music). Prepared and sold by Mason D. Gray, 302 N. 
Goodman St., Rochester, N. Y. Prices range from 1 to 
5 cents each. 


Professor Benjamin l» Ooge of the Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich., has presented to the 
SERVICE BUREAU FOR CLASSICAL TEACHERS 60 lantern 
slides (accompanied by a lecture) entitled Ancient and 
Modern Warfare. These will be lent to teachers free of 
charge except for transportation. Broken slides must 
be replaced. 

Latin Drill Book. By Ernst Riess, Hunter College, 
N. Y. Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Price 40 cents. 


A REQUEST 


Friends of the Bureau can be of great assistance by 
sending well in advance notices of classical meetings, 
and in calling the attention of the director to interesting 
papers listed on the programs. 


